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their own interest inspired the lower classes, acquired
their first charm from the enthusiasm of the great.
Those of lively imaginations hoped soon to see their
wildest dreams come true, or gladly deprived them-
selves of everything of the nature of an abuse, in the
simple thought that they should thus attain a moral
height which the masses would be generous enough
to understand and to respect."1 Going back to
the Golden Age of the Revolution, she exclaims:
" Heaven knows how unjust we are to that Time!
What generosity, loftiness, delicacy, belonged to that
distinguished society! How solid was every tie!
What respect for sworn fidelity, even in the tin-
worthiest circumstances! Never has romance so
manifested itself in life as then. I know it is pre-
cisely the reproach, and a well-founded reproach,
that can be made against this society, that it lacked
moral poise to an extent that left a vagueness peril-
ous to virtue. But is not that the general spirit of
the century?"

The whirl of new ideas, the general animation and
fervor, made conversation varied, witty, and elo-
quent. The differences of opinion struck out sparks
of brilliant wit. The French nobility, though old in
certain ways, had remained young in others. Yes,
even when the old regime was in its agony, it was
still young in ardor, courage, and hope. It was
young because it believed in love, and because it did

1 Life of the Princess of Poix nee Beauveau, by the Viscountess
of Noailles (bom in 1791; died in 1851).